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THE SELF-CONSCIOUSNESS OF JESUS. 



By T. H. Root, 
The University of Chicago. 



In using this term we wish to indicate not only that sphere in 
the study of the life of Christ which is of the greatest interest and 
importance, but also that point of view from which the whole life 
may be investigated most deeply. Our purpose in this paper is 
to indicate the nature of the problem presented in this term, and 
to consider some of its bearings. 

i. The Nature of the Problem as an Historical Problem. — The 
term itself, the self-consciousness of Jesus, i.e., Jesus' own con- 
sciousness of himself, refers especially to Jesus' own conception 
of his personality, his work, his destiny — in these being involved 
his relation both to God and to man. It is evident that this 
subject not only takes us very deeply into the life of Christ, but 
that it also covers a very large portion of the life. The under- 
lying reason for this latter fact is not hard to find. Jesus lived 
intensely in the life of his time. He was not a mere passive 
observer of events. He felt himself related to all that was about 
him. He regarded himself as in a special way related to the life 
of the Jewish people. So vital and so intense was this relation- 
ship that his consciousness of them was his consciousness of 
them in relation to himself, and his consciousness of himself was 
his consciousness of himself in relation to them. He had a 
work to do for them. His conception of them as well as his 
conception of himself were necessary elements in his conception 
of his work. He himself, in the fullness of his consciousness of 
himself, was in his work. Hence it is, since the records of his 
life are largely the records of his work, — his deeds and words in 
relation to the Jewish people, we see how, of necessity, the 
subject of the self-consciousness of Jesus covers so widely the 
study of his life. The same fact explains, too, why we are so 
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often tempted to use the wider term, consciousness instead of 
the narrower term, self-consciousness. It is simply because when 
we are studying his consciousness as witnessed in the gospel 
history, it is his self-consciousness we are confronted with. No 
life was ever so devoid of that which commonly goes by this 
term as was that of Jesus. The very intensity with which he 
related himself to those around him rendered such a state im- 
possible. His intense consciousness of others is the correlative 
of his intense consciousness of himself. The correlation was 
perfect, resulting in perfect poise. In the sense that we have 
indicated no personality ever had a self-consciousness so deep 
and so all-pervading. 

As we go deeper and deeper into the study of the life of 
Christ, this problem of the self-consciousness of Jesus becomes 
the central ultimate problem. Our first study is external. We 
learn the outer events and the environment of his life ; the date 
and place of his birth and of his death ; his parentage ; his early 
home ; the periods and events of his ministry ; his followers ; his 
opponents ; his crucifixion ; his resurrection. The study of the 
life from the external point of view leads inevitably to the study 
from the internal point of view, and the problems which begin to 
confront us, even when we have pursued the external study for a 
comparatively short time, soon reveal themselves as deeply 
imbedded and as interrelated in the unity of the life itself, and 
insoluble, save as we seek a solution there. We do not care 
here to enumerate those problems, but rather to emphasize, at the 
outset, the importance of recognizing their true nature as 
elements inherent in the problem of the self-consciousness of 
Jesus, and the necessity, in order to their solution, of regarding the 
self-consciousness of Jesus itself as the problem which underlies 
and includes them all. This study, though it seems to point 
to the internal life rather than to the external facts, does not 
minimize those facts. Rather it emphasizes them, giving them 
their true weight and importance, making them vitally fruitful, 
finding in them a transcendent value as something not in them- 
selves external, but as the embodiment of the living Spirit, 
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testifying to the life within, as the imprint on the rock testifies 
to that which, in ages past, existed in the form of life itself. 

The term may be objected to by some as being vague. It is, 
however, the only term that indicates the exact nature of the 
work before the student of the life of Christ. Indeed, if the 
term itself were not vague it would not adequately represent our 
problem. Its very vagueness makes it a true designation. The 
nature of the problem itself, as a problem, is not vague — nor is 
the term vague. But because there is a problem, and because, 
in the very existence of the problem, there is something before 
us unknown, something vague, indefinite in outline, something 
enveloped, in part, in cloud and mist — it is for this reason that 
the term, so clearly defined in itself, yet so vague in so much of 
its content when applied to Jesus, is so fitting. What is the self- 
consciousness of Jesus? What is its content? What was the 
exact nature, in general and in detail, of his conceptions of him- 
self, his work, his destiny? What was his conception of his 
relation to God, and of his relation to man? Was there develop- 
ment in his consciousness? And if so, what were its stages, and 
what its content at its various stages? 

Our question is thus seen to be one of fact. Though one in 
the solution of which deeply practical as well as deeply philo- 
sophical questions are involved as issues, it is itself a purely 
historical problem. 

Whatever be our conception of Jesus at the outset, whether 
he be regarded as merely a preeminently good man, perhaps a 
perfect man ; or whether he be held to be the Christ, the Son of 
God, the problem remains the same — one purely historical. 
And as an historical problem, it confronts all students of the 
Life of Christ as that in which alone there is any possibility of 
solution to the questions that arise concerning his nature. So 
far as we can gather from the evidence before us, what is the 
fact as to the consciousness of Jesus ? What does a most careful, 
searching investigation into the documents before us, a most 
painstaking survey of all evidence, direct or indirect, give as to 
the consciousness of Jesus ? 

This remains, too, our problem, whatever be our belief or 
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theory as to the nature of those documents which purport to be 
the records of his life, — whether we hold a most conservative 
theory of inspiration, or whether we take them as human docu- 
ments substantially true, or whether we regard them from the 
radical stand-point as a combination of fact and fiction, of sub- 
stantial truth with accretions that are the result of pious fancy 
and superstitious reverence. 

Even though there were entire unanimity as to the nature of 
the New Testament writings as in every respect credible witnesses 
to the life and teachings of Jesus, this problem would remain a 
most difficult one. For the question is one that necessarily goes 
below the text, whatever be the value we place upon the text. 
The problem presents to us, as its end, the organic unity of a 
life in which all the parts shall stand, as they must stand in such 
a unity, in vital and organic inter-relation. The question is not 
what is the sum of Jesus' teachings, or what the sum total of his 
deeds. These could easily be gathered, and, though with some 
difficulty, perhaps very great difficulty, yet in a manner approxi- 
mately correct, could be classified and correlated. The question 
concerns the unity of the life itself, and this, in the sense in 
which it is sought in the problem before us, the narratives do not 
undertake to give. The writings of the New Testament are 
many in number, and, for the most part, without interdependence. 
They are varied in scope and purpose, and form classes widely 
dissimilar in nature. Each is only a partial record or witness, 
and this almost entirely from some other point of view than that 
which we are considering. Some give a purely objective narra- 
tive of deeds and teachings ; others purely subjective, or else are 
not direct narratives at all, but are written with another purpose, 
as Paul's epistles. Take them as they are, with perfect credi- 
bility assumed, and a complete representation of the self- 
consciousness of Jesus would be by no means an easy task. The 
problem would still remain one of the deepest interest and impor- 
tance, one whose solution would be necessary before there could 
be the truest understanding of the life of Christ. The material 
given us in the records would still have to be classified, and 
given its true value as an interpretation of the inner life of 
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Christ. Its different elements would still have to be correlated 
according to the inner, vital relationships of the organic life which 
was their source. 

And when there is difference of opinion as to the nature of 
the records, when part is rejected as untrustworthy and only 
part received, the problem, though remaining essentially the 
same, is very much complicated. Questions of literary criticism 
enter. We have not only the question, what is the consciousness 
of Jesus ? given the records from which that may be determined, 
but the question as to what shall be accepted as evidence, the 
question of credibility, the question of date, of authorship, of 
method of composition. 

It is when such secondary problems as these confront us that 
the true nature of our fundamental problem is most clearly seen, 
and the appropriateness of the term used to designate it rendered 
most evident. The questions of literary origins are themselves 
problems whose solution is necessary and incidental to the 
solution of the main problem ; but it is the consciousness of 
Jesus, as such, that will be a necessary factor in determining these 
secondary questions. The parts acknowledged genuine, and the 
consciousness of Jesus as deduced from these, must be of primary 
importance in determining the nature and value of those parts 
whose credibility and genuineness are doubted. 

We have been considering the nature of the problem as an 
historical problem. Let us turn to the sources to which we must 
go for its investigation. 

2. The Sources, (a) Records of the Life. — Without consid- 
ering all the New Testament writings, the bulk of the New 
Testament evidence may be divided into three classes. ( 1 ) The 
Synoptic Gospels; (2) The Fourth Gospel; (3) The Pauline 
Epistles. We will consider briefly the bearing of each. 

( 1 ) The Synoptic Gospels purport to be the record, direct 
or indirect, of eye witnesses of the events therein described. 
They are characterized by objectiveness of statement. Events 
are narrated and sayings recorded as they were enacted and 
spoken, and appeared to those who saw and heard them. The 
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Synoptic problem — the question as to the composition of these 
gospels — is most difficult and intricate. 

(2) The Fourth Gospel purports to have been written by 
that disciple who, of all the disciples, was most intimate with 
Jesus. It would therefore be of the first value in determining 
the consciousness of Jesus. It is characterized by subjective- 
ness, rather than objectiveness of statement. The writer shows 
us the inner consciousness of Jesus. Whereas, in the Synoptics, 
Jesus is portrayed objectively as he appeared to others, here he 
is represented subjectively as he really was in his own conscious- 
ness of himself. The value of this gospel as a source for the 
consciousness of Jesus is doubly great ; in the first place, in that 
the writer is himself the most intimate of Jesus' disciples, and 
the one who, of all the disciples, was best adapted, by sympathy 
and insight, to understand him ; and in the second place, in that 
the discourses are given as by Jesus himself. The form is thus 
the form of Jesus' own self- consciousness, — in the truest sense, 
subjective; and the voucher for the correctness of these dis- 
courses is no less than the " disciple whom Jesus loved." 

But just here comes in the critical objection that John was 
not the author. Here then, evidently, we have a problem to 
solve before we can proceed further. It is a matter of vital 
import, as bearing on the evidence regarding Jesus' self - conscious- 
ness, whether the Gospel was written in the middle of the 
second century, as asserted by Baur ; or whether at the begin- 
ning of the second century by one who was a follower of John ; 
or whether the bulk of the material is Johannine, while the book 
itself is a compilation by a follower ; or whether, last of all, it 
be really John's own writing. This is without doubt the most 
interesting and most important problem in New Testament criti- 
cism, — most interesting and absorbing in itself, and most import- 
ant in its bearing on the deepest problem of the life of Christ. 

(3) Of a far different sort from either of the above is the 
evidence furnished by the Epistles of Paul. While the Synoptics 
and John give direct evidence, — the former for the most part 
objectively stated, the latter for the most part subjectively stated, 
the evidence from Paul's epistles is indirect. Here, again, the 
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question of authenticity comes up. But here, fortunately, we 
have a general unanimity as to the genuineness of the most 
important of the epistles. So that, though the evidence is indi- 
rect, yet the historical student has the satisfaction of feeling that 
these epistles before him are actually the product of Paul's own 
thought, written within thirty years after the crucifixion. The 
bearing of these epistles as to evidence regarding Jesus' con- 
sciousness is not limited to deeds and sayings of Jesus therein 
recorded. This evidence is by no means so slight in volume as 
may be supposed. But there is another sort of evidence, also 
indirect, which is not so much measured by bulk as by intensity 
— though as to bulk it would be found on every page of the 
epistles, — and that is, the influence that Jesus had on Paul and the 
inference that can be derived therefrom as to Jesus' own char- 
acter, and his own self- consciousness. No one questions the 
reality of Paul's convictions. No one doubts for a moment that 
Paul most honestly and intensely believed all he professed to 
believe, and that these epistles above referred to (the consensus 
is almost universal) are the true record of his consciousness. 
There are two questions here: (i) The nature of Paul's own 
religious consciousness, its elements, its intensity, the inner con- 
sistency between the ideals which he professed and the life he 
lived and deeds he accomplished; and (2) the source of this 
consciousness. Paul himself said, " I live, yet not I, but 
Christ liveth in me." He declares that the intense religious life 
he lives — its thoughts, its ideals, its achievements are not pri- 
marily his, but are derived, and that from Jesus. Jesus' life is 
his, Jesus' purpose, principles, ideals, convictions live in him. 
Jesus' consciousness inspires his, and is the life of his. In how 
far then can we say that we know from this the consciousness 
of Jesus? Evidently here is evidence of the greatest value, 
provided Paul is right in his conviction regarding the direct 
relationship existing between Jesus' life and his own. This, 
while indirect evidence as to the exact content of Jesus' con- 
sciousness in the form in which that consciousness existed in 
Jesus himself, yet is most direct evidence of the closest sort as 
to the general nature of that consciousness. In fact this presents 
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a most vital and significant query, — whether such a life as that 
Paul lived, with his intense conviction as to the objective reality 
of those ideals that ruled him, with his intense belief as to the 
truth'of those conceptions under which he lived and worked, could 
have been lived, — to say nothing of perpetuating itself in some 
degree through centuries to the present day — had it not been 
that that life in all its essential features closely corresponded 
with objective truth. It brings up the question whether Paul 
was laboring under hallucination, or whether it was indeed truth 
that was living in him. This is the first question ; and the 
second is that of our problem, — whether and in how far the 
truth that lived in him was the same truth that lived in Jesus, — 
whether and in how far Paul's own consciousness may be taken 
as witness to that of Jesus. 

To say nothing of other minor portions, these three classes, 
the Synoptic Gospels, the Fourth Gospel, and the Epistles of 
Paul, form the three great divisions of the New Testament. The 
New Testament writings, as we have briefly reviewed them, may 
be termed a direct source for the determination of the concious- 
ness of Jesus. These are the records of the life. As another 
source, indirect, is to be mentioned the environment of the life. 
These two together, the historic record of the life, and the 
historic environment, form the source to which our study leads us. 

(i>) Environment of the Life. — Of great importance in deter- 
mining what was the environment in which Jesus lived and 
under whose influence he developed, is the literature of the 
period. This gives to us the conceptions, ideals, expectations 
and hopes of the people. It is the direct product of the con- 
sciousness of the people, and is a direct witness to their life. It 
shows what was the atmosphere of the time. How truly represen- 
tative it is of the life of the people as a whole, and of the age 
itself, must be shown by special study of the literature itself in its 
separate parts. But however isolated be the individual or the 
class of individuals by whom any portion of it may have been 
produced, each portion of it must be of some value as evidence 
to the actual currents of life of the time. 

Of special value oftentimes is the literature in its direct bear- 
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ing on problems connected with our study. Take, for example, 
the problem of Jesus' own conception of himself as Son of Man, 
and his use of this term. Here it is absolutely necessary that 
we should know whether that term was current in the time of 
Christ and what signification was attached to it. Hence the 
necessity of investigating whether that term was used in other 
literature of the period than that of the New Testament, and 
when a book is found in which that term often occurs, and in 
which the features of one designated by that term are clearly 
sketched, then comes the necessity of determining the date of 
that book, and its origin, and its influence on the thought of the 
time. Such is the problem that confronts us in the Book of 
Enoch. The term Son of Man as used by Jesus takes us to the 
Book of Enoch, where the term is so frequent and the person- 
age so clearly outlined. But to understand the Book of Enoch 
we must understand all that class of literature to which this 
special book belongs, viz., the apocalyptic literature ; and to 
understand this special class we must be familiar with all the 
literature of the period. This one term, then, takes us to the 
Book of Enoch, this to apocalyptic literature, this to the liter- 
ature of the period, — and here we find ourselves in currents so 
complex and varied that nothing short of a study of the whole 
period, in its history, its institutions, its traditions, will suffice 
for our understanding of them. The labor of many scholars, of 
varied individual equipment, and of diverse types of mind are 
necessary before we have firmly in our grasp the many elements 
essential to a truly satisfactory dealing with this problem of the 
self-consciousness of Jesus. 

To know the influence that surrounded Jesus we must indeed 
be familiar with the whole life of the time. We must study its 
history, know its traditions, be at home in its institutions. We 
must in some way enter into the spirit of the time and get to 
know the genius of the people. Of special importance are those 
institutions round which the life of Judaism centered, — the 
school, the synagogue, the temple, the Sanhedrim — of these 
especially, most potent of all, most central of all, representing 
together so much of the nation's life and thought, — the syna- 
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gogue and the temple, with their representatives, the Scribes and 
the Priests. And the understanding of the history and institu- 
tions of the Judaism of that time, takes us inevitably back into 
the history and literature of the ancient people Israel, and of 
the nations whose influence entered into their destiny. 

Whatever be the value which research shall show attaches 
to the literature of the period as bearing on our subject, supreme 
importance must be given to the Old Testament Scriptures. Of 
intrinsic importance, as containing the sublimest poetry and 
prophecy, and a system of law embodying the most profouud 
conception of God that has entered the mind of man, they are 
of especial interest to us in this connection, inasmuch as it was 
in the environment of their ideals and conceptions that Jesus 
lived and developed. It was in the Old Testament that Jesus 
found himself ; that he became conscious of himself as the 
Messiah. It was the Old Testament whose law and whose 
prophecy he came " not to destroy, but to fulfil." If the cul- 
minating interest of the Old Testament Scriptures is in their 
conception and prophecy of a Messiah, then much light must be 
thrown upon our present topic when they are thoroughly inves- 
tigated anew from the point of view of the content and of the 
development of the self-consciousness of Jesus. 

These are the sources, direct and indirect, to which we must 
go, — the former, the historic records ; the latter, the historic 
environment. 

We have thus far considered briefly the fundamental import- 
ance of the problem, its historical nature, and the sources. There 
remain to be considered some further aspects of the problem, 
and some of its practical bearings. 



